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Six Four-part Songs, (s.a.t.b.) By J. Lemmens. 
No. 1. Drops of Sain. Poetry by William Duthie. 

2. The Fairy Sing. Ditto. 

3. The Light of Life. Ditto. 

4. Oh, welcome him. Ditto. 

5. Sunshine through the clouds. Ditto. 

6. The Corn Field. Ditto. 

There is much character in the first of these part-songs, 
the pattering of the rain-drops being admirably represented 
by staccato notes for the voices ; and the cantabile melody 
for the upper three voices, whilst the bass obstinately 
maintains the " pit, pat," may be made very effective with 
a good choir. No. 2, " The Fairy Ring," commences 
with an agreeable, but peculiar, melody, halting on the 
second beat of the bar in | rhythm. The voice parts 
throughout this Fairy song are uniformly well written ; 
and there is a light and graceful character about the 
treatment of the words which will always please an 
audience. No. 3, " The Light of Life," is, in our opinion, 
the best of the set. The animated subject at the com- 
mencement speaks the words with remarkable fidelity ; 
and throughout the composition there are several effective 
points of imitation, the concluding phrase of the verse being 
especially worthy of note. No. 4, "Oh, welcome him," 
is somewhat common-place, but effective in parts, especially 
where the bass takes the solo, in G minor, to the words, 
" The night was dark," and afterwards holds on the D as 
a dominant pedal. No. 5, •' Sunshine through the clouds," 
has an appropriately tranquil theme, which is harmonized 
with care and judgment. The change to 'I rhythm has 
a good effect. No. G, " The Corn Field," is a flowing 
melody, in § rhythm, in the treatment of which some 
happy contrapuntal effects occur. There is much interest 
in this song ; and it will amply repay careful study. The 
whole of the compositions in this book are highly favour- 
able specimens of the author's power to write effective and 
healthy part-music. 

Chappell and Co. 
Messe Solennelle, a quatre mix, Soli et Ohceurs. Com- 
pose et Dediee a Madame la Comtesse PiUet-Will, par 
G. Kossini. 

(Continued from p. 86.) 

Nos. 8 to 10, " Credo." Let it be supposed that the 
month's interval which has elapsed since the appearance 
of the commencement of these remarks may more or less 
represent the break occasioned by the sermon, in the 
succession of the musical portions of the Service. Thus 
may be reconciled, but almost only thus, the strange tonal 
discrepancy between the present and the preceding piece, 
the peculiarly startling effect of which is manifest so long 
as one thinks of the two pieces in relation to each other, 
and may perhaps be evaded when the two are severed by 
a period of time and a total diversion of thought. The 
" Gloria " is in F ; the " Credo " is in E. The former 
digresses into other keys for the Terzetto, the two Airs, and 
the Duetto, that intervene between its first and last move- 
ments ; so, likewise, has the latter a divergence from its 
principal key for an episodical air in the middle ; but 
both pieces have so much self unity as each to begin 
and end in one key, and it is the beginning of the one in 
a key very remote from that of the other's ending which 
induces the effect — curious, at least, and certainly unusual 
— that calls for attention if not for praise or blame. 
With whatever view the Mass was written, whether 
for performance on the stage and in the concert-room, 
or to constitute an adjunct to the attractions of the 
ecclesiastical celebration, it was first given, and will, 
for a while, be very far more frequently heard in its 
secular home ; and the taking of lawful means in France 
and in England to secure its " acting right " (speaking in 
legal parlance), shows its proprietors in these countries 
(who are the representatives of the composer), to be 
desirous of obtaining for it and from it, all the advantage 
its secular home or ostensible house of business may 



afford. Now, performance in the theatre and the concert- 
room accommodates not the intervention of a sermon (as 
do the uses of the Church), nor does such performance 
accommodate the lapse of thirty-one days (as do the uses 
of the Musical Times), between the rendering of any one 
piece and the next ; and any hearer, therefore, who is 
sensitive to the effect of musical transition, will be 
shocked or delighted, according to the conservatism or 
republicanism of his proclivities, by the extraordinary 
change from the key of F to the key of E, without one 
chord of kindly intervention, in passing from the " Gloria 
in excelsis " to the " Credo in unum Deum." 

It is remarkable in the present setting of the text, that 
the word " Credo " is made to recur as the heading of 
every article of belief; whereas, many purists maintain 
that the text of the Church is as inflexible as her doctrine, 
and that though a word, and even a phrase may be iterated 
when no other phrase occurs between its repetitions, the 
recurrence to any word or phrase from a previous sentence, 
involving the transposition or inversion of the text, is 
quite unorthodox. There is, indeed, the precedent of the 
" Credo " in Beethoven's Mass in D, wherein the same 
word is in like manner, though not to the same extent, 
repeated; but the composer of this wonderful work is 
scarcely so revered an authority for ecclesiastical as for 
musical proprieties. There is also the precedent of the 
English version of the Nicene Creed, wherein the corres- 
ponding words, " I believe," thrice recur after the com- 
mencement ; but it is doubtful if a good Eomanist would 
accept any instance of Anglican heresy as valid authority 
for tampering with the veritable wording framed by a 
Council of the Church. Even these two authorities in 
art and in doctrine, however, Beethoven and our Book of 
Common Prayer, afford no example of recurrence to any- 
thing but the one general declaration of belief, which, as 
it applies to the entire Creed, so it may be applicable to 
each of its several articles ; but Bossini does more than 
this, in the recurrence, at the close of the piece and else- 
where, to the initial phrase, " Credo in unum Deum " — 
not for the sake of bringing back a musical idea, as Mozart 
does in his Litany in E flat, and Beethoven in his Mas9 in 
C, though both without dislocating a single word of the 
text, — but seemingly, since no other object is discernible, 
for the purpose of giving a new reading to the time 
honoured summary of the decisions of the Council of 
Nice. Shall we then suppose the idler of forty years to 
have worn but a mask of gaiety in that free commerce 
with the world which won for him countless admirers of 
his witticisms and his courtesies, and to have had con- 
stantly behind this an undercurrent of seriousness in his 
contemplation of the Church, which may yet win for him 
admirers of his modification of her ordinances ? 

The first movement comprises all the words of the 
" Credo " down to the important " Et homo factus est." 
The chorus and the quartet of solo voices are employed 
in alternation, apparently for the sake of musical variety, 
since with no obvious reference to any more or less per- 
sonalised in one or another article of the text, or to any 
particular expression of one or another passage. The 
many and the extreme modulations that variegate 
this Allegro Cristiano — a novel, if not a significant 
definition, — seem also to'have no other than a technical pur- 
pose ; at least, it is beyond me to connect any of them 
with the expression of the words. As little can I trace 
any meaning that can join sound with sense in the several 
recurrences, in different keys and to different portions of 
the text, of the very ordinary musical phrase first set to 
the words, " Factorem cceli et terras." Perhaps the most 
extraordinary passage in the piece is that set to the words 
" Et inearnatus est," repeated a semitone higher to " de 
spiritu sancto," and again repeated another semitone higher 
to " Ex Maria Virgine ;" it is extraordinary in its harmony 
extraordinary in its notation (having a progression from 
F flat to D sharp, for instance), extraordinary in its part- 
writing, extraordinary in its voicing,and very extraordinary 
in its effect ; and its pertinence to the purport of the 
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words, physical and metaphysical, is to meas imperceptible 
as its construction is extraordinary. 

Possibly the writer had no intention of particular 
expression in his rendering of any one or another de- 
claration of faith or utterance of sentiment, but aimed 
rather at the general embodiment of some idea of the 
text as a whole, and of its signification in the abstract ; 
and thus he may have emulated the practice of those 
primitive Church musicians who gave to their music a 
ruling character of solemnity, but regarded not the special 
setting of any of the words or ideas. Thus, perhaps, may 
be accounted for Rossini's always appropriating a discord 
to the word " Credo," whether in the accompaniment 
when the voices are in unison, or among the voices when 
they sing the harmony ; since by all principles of musical 
expression, if he had any ffisthetieal design in this treat- 
ment of the text, it can but be interpreted as representing 
the act of faith to be one of pain, or of discomfort at 
least, to the believer. To meet him on his supposed 
ground of technical and not ssthetical purpose, however, 
it must be protested that this French habit of darting into 
the remotest recesses of tonal affinity, induces none of the 
solemnity of effect that characterises the early music of 
the Church, but causes a ceaseless vexation of the ear 
and irritation of the whole nervous system, which are 
antipathetic to the gravity and repose usually associated 
with religious reflection. The movement is strongly 
coloured in the orchestration, of which the same gener 
alities may be said as of any of the previous movements 
wherein ail the instruments are brought into use. Once 
for all may here be mentioned the employment of a third 
bassoon, after the manner, for the most part, of that in 
which Haydn and Beethoven sometimes wrote for the 
double bassoon (Contra fagotto), but without the chance 
of the same effect of rich sonority that this fine instrument, 
whose use has been recently restored to our orchestras, 
produces. 

"Crucifixus" is an Air for soprano— at least, it is so 
defined ; but it chiefly lies upon stich low notes as have 
little effect in the soprano voice, though it once or twice 
rises beyond the facile range of the contralto. This, 
while it is strongly spiced with the chromatic harmonies 
to which the author's long residence in and near Paris 
appears to have naturalised him, is more coherent, con- 
tinuous, and genuinely melodious than any preceding 
piece. A phrase on one of the many repetitions of the 
words " et sepultus est," is very jubilant in its expression, 
but indeed beautiful from a technical point of consideration. 
This phrase might never have been written but for Verdi ; 
that is, it is just such a one as would be deemed peculiarly 
characteristic of his genius were it found in one of his 
compositions, and such a one as never was heard before he 
added his peculiar idiom to the resources of music. The 
passage that includes it occurs twice, it is one of the most 
grateful for a singer throughout the work, and it will both 
times be welcomed by an audience. The orchestration 
of this air employs no wind instruments but oboes, 
clarionets, and two bassoons ; even the organ has here no 
part ; and the quiet effect pleasantly relieves the noisiness 
of other movements. The " Crucifixus " may be singled 
out from all the airs as the best, and. in spite of the un- 
inviting nature of the subject for a solo piece, the likeliest 
to become popular and to be frequently extracted. 

" Et resurrexit," is a resumption of the first movement, 
wherein several of the phrases recur, especially that to 
the words " factorem cceli et terrse," with as little exoteric 
fitness to the text as before, whatever may be their occult 
signification. According to manifold precedent, the words 
" et vitam venturi," like those which end the " Gloria," 
are set to a quasi fugue. In this instance there is the 
formality of responding to an authentic subject with a 
plagal answer ; here, as in the former example of such 
assumptive scholarship, the word "Amen" is set to a 
counter-subject ; and all that was said of the fugal qualities 
and the want of them displayed in the " Cum sancto 
spiritu," applies equally to the present movement. All 



the essentials of a fugue are wanting to this composition, 
in spirit and in letter too, save only the form of its com- 
mencement ; and no stronger proof could be offered that 
great genius, as much as great erudition, is requisite to 
the production of a good fugue, than the fact that this is 
not one. 

No. 11, " Prelude Religieux, Pendant L'Offertoire." 
This exceptional piece is remarkable for many things. 
It is extra to the usual complement of the composition of 
a Mass, and as such we should be grateful for it to the 
author's generosity, and doubtless would be, were it not 
of a nature to repel all thankfulness, and to make one 
wish that the author had kept it within the treasury of 
his own imagination. It begins and ends with a series of 
chords in which clarionets,, bassoons, trombones, and an 
ophicleide are combined with the organ, whose pedals are 
essentially brought into use ; and the succession of har- 
monies is as incongruous as the combination of instruments 
is novel. I should certainly not be amusing, and could 
scarcely be explicit, were I to catalogue the succession of 
chords of which these two passages are composed ; the 
chords have little relation to one another, and little to any 
supposed general tonality ; and they produce a series of 
shocks as violent as those of a galvanic battery, but without 
such wholesome power. They enclose a movement for organ 
solo, which is pretentious but not pleasing ; it aims at 
dazzling one with its show of learning, by making the 
part for the left hand answer in imitation of that for the 
right; but this trick needs not study for its acquirement, 
and the dust thrown in one's eyes to blind one to its 
shallowness, is the accumulation on the outside "of the 
school-room door, rather than the sweeping from the 
sanctuary of science. A passage that occurs both in the 
keys of C sharp minor and F sharp minor, wherein the 
asperity of the chord of the diminished 3rd (inversion of 
the augmented 6th), aggravated by an appoggiatura 
over the upper note, is of excruciating harshness. He 
must be of a strange temperament whose kindly charity 
could be elicited by such persuasion as this piece employs, 
and the offertory is not likely to be extensive which is 
extorted by such cruel means. 

No. 12, " Sanctus." This piece is the most novel in 
conception of all the divisions of the Mass ; it embodies 
also the most distinct idea of the text, and is one of the 
most pleasing in effect. It follows not biblical description, 
which in the books both of Isaiah and Revelations intro- 
duces the eternal song of the host of heaven ; nor fulfils 
the exhortation, which, in the Communion Service, 
precedes the entire hymn, enjoining all communicants to 
unite with the multitude of the blessed in this choral 
tribute. It suggests not the many-voiced acclamation of 
glory to the Holy One, but the lowly reverence of humble 
spirits whose love is their only passport to the Almighty 
presence. Its novelty consists not in this, however, which 
is the reading of many previous musicians, sanctioned by 
the authority of many pious divines, but lies in the means 
employed to set forth such interpretation. A few bars of 
" Ritournelle " for the organ prepare the auditor for the 
tranquil, pastoral character of what follows, and this is for 
voices, divided between chorus and solo, entirely without 
accompaniment. True, the melody, to the words 
" Benedictus, &c," begins very like the Russian air made 
once widely popular by the arrangements for pianoforte 
and violin respectively of Thalberg and Ferdinand David ; 
true, its prettiness lessens where this likeness ceases ; true, 
also, there is little musical logic in its meandering down 
and up again without any obvious purpose in its course ; 
but, besides the unfailing charm of the sound of voices in 
soft smooth phrases without instruments, there is grace 
too, in this little movement, which makes it singularly 
attractive. The voices swelled to their loudest for the 
passage beginning " Hosanna," which is sufficiently appro- 
priate to the words, and makes a good variety in the 
musical effect. The greater simplicity of the harmonies 
in this than in other pieces, renders it compratively easy 
of performance, and induces mainly its pleasing impression. 
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The unusual brevity of this setting particularly fits it for 
Church use, and exempts it from liability to the curtail- 
ment which spoils many a larger composition to the same 
words ; and, for secular performance, the attractive sound 
of unaccompanied voices being prolonged so far as this, is 
certain to please, and ceases before this sound can become 
wearisome. 

No. 13, " O Salutaris hostia." The insertion of this 
text among the passages which only are set in the Masses 
of most composers, gives opportunity for an air for con- 
tralto. It begins with a broad, and very vocal melody, 
the pleasant progress of which is set aside, however, for 
the composer's often indulged predilection for modulating, 
which less strongly indicates original power in changing 
the key, than a want of power to make himself interesting 
in any one key or another. So, at the words " Bella pre- 
munt hostilia," there is the descent of a major 3rd ; a few 
bars later, the key is changed to that of yet a major 3rd 
lower ; a third drop of a major 3rd, with the enharmonic 
substitution of E natural for F fiat, brings one back to the 
starting place. What is gained by this or any such 
circuit ? Nothing, but a clear testimony to the author's 
poverty of invention, and to his purely mechanical pro- 
cess of passing from key to key, and a filling up of so 
much time and performance somewhat at the cost of the 
hearer's patience. The resumption of the opening melody 
will always be welcome ; and the Coda, which has been 
foreshadowed in the first symphony, is certainly effective. 
The absence of all wind instruments from the score, 
gives individuality to this piece. The removal of this 
piece from its numerical position, and its insertion between 
the "Gloria" and the "Credo," was judicious at the 
recent performance of the Mass at St. James's Hall, since 
thus the consecution of two solo pieces for the same voice 
was avoided ; being in the same key as the " Credo," its 
change of place improves not the strange tonal succession 
that has been noticed from the " Gloria " to tho next piece, 
but certainly makes this not worse. 

No. 14, " Agnus Dei." This is set as a contralto air 
with chorus. Rossini's old device in his opera-writing 
days, of carrying a constant orchestral figure through a 
succession of declamatory vocal phrases, is not inaptly 
employed here. It gives some character of agitation to 
the solo part, which is true to one reading of the text, 
and its contrast, by the entry of the unaccompanied 
choral voices with a gentle and clearer than usual phrase 
to the words " Dona nobis pacem," is musically charming, 
and expressively more fraught with meaning than is com 
mon in the course of the work. The piece begins in E 
minor, and rests here, naturally enough, in the key of G; 
but then there is an aberration into E flat minor, with a 
modified- repetition of the foregoing, the chief effect of 
which is to make one suppose that voices and instruments 
have gone out of tune, and sunk unintentionally, a semi- 
tone in pitch. The Coda, which, Hossini be thanked, 
brings the music back to the original key, includes a 
passage wherein better effect is drawn from the dispersion 
of the voices, and from the intermixture of the solo with 
the chorus, than elsewhere occurs throughout the Mass. 
This also is one of the best expressive points in all the 
composition, and the listener is not sorry that, according 
to the author's early custom, the entire passage is repeated. 
So closes the Mass, and its ending is of a nature to leave 
a more favourable impression than its setting out or its 
continuation. 

The Mass was composed in 1863, with accompaniment 
for pianoforte and harmonium, in which form it is pub- 
lished. Its only performance during the author's life was 
at the house of the lady to whom it is dedicated, on the 
24th of April, 1865. Subsequent to this, the accompani- 
ment was adapted for orchestra with organ, in which form 
it is also published. Its first public performance was at 
the Italian Opera in Paris, on the 28th of February in 
this year ; and its introduction to a London audience was 
at St. James's Hall, on the 19th of April last. The 
question has to be settled, as to whether or not a Church 



Service at which a charge is made for admission to the 
gallery be a public performance, before any portion of 
this work can be given in a Eomanist place of worship, 
without due payment of the author's fees to the pro- 
prietors. 

I have striven to do justice to this greatly spoken of 
and highly paid for work, and have shown reasons for the 
opinion I have advanced, which is, however, but an 
opinion, and must of course differ from the views of some 
others. Judged by its own standard, compared, that 
is, with the author's other sacred production, the 
Mass is an inferior composition to the Stabat Hater, 
No style of music is special to sacred subjects, — 
ancient or modern, strict or free, diatonic or chromatic, 
contrapuntal or massive ; composers have, for the most 
part, written in the same style technically, whether for 
the church, the chamber, or the theatre, the style general 
in their age, if not peculiar to themselves. Rossini is an 
exception ; when he took to writing for the Church and his 
own pleasure he abandoned the style by which he gained 
the suffrages of Europe ; he left off' adapting Sicilian, 
Russian, Haydn's, and other beautiful airs, to Italian 
opera texts, whereby he was accredited as a great melodist; 
he ceased writing accompaniments, that have served as 
frames for singing masters to train their flourishes upon 
for nearly sixty years, whence he is believed to have com- 
posed most effectively for singers ; and he sought to 
fathom the resources of harmony, but brought only slime 
and impurity from his divings. To be sincere, a man 
must be natural ; and to be natural in his productions, an 
artist must set down what springs up most congenially 
within himself, irrespective of convention and even of 
successful precedent. For the honour of the maestro (the 
word is accepted in a different sense from master), I hope 
that he was natural when he wrote II Barbiere, and that 
his nature was corrupted by the ease and affluence of his 
last forty years. There are folks, nay, musicians, who 
take great pleasure in the square cut cantilenas, tho 
calculated vocal effects, the crawling harmonies which 
wail up and down like wind in a chimney and are en- 
tangled like gentles in a fishing box or mites in a cheese, 
the violent modulations, and the percussive instrumenta- 
tion, of Rossini's style in his period of richness, indolence, 
and obesity ; to these my views must appear to be as 
highly presumptuous as they are remotely opposite to 
their own. To such must be said that they are but views, 
which are of course fallible ; but I earnestly believe that 
the interests of art may be served by the honest expression 
of a careful opinion, and mine is, that the style in which 
the Mass is cast, is not only unfit for the Church, but 
essentially bad for music. 

G. A. M. 



Burns, Oates and Co. 

Mass of S. John. Composed for Voices in Unison, by 
Arthur O'Leary. 

The composer of this Mass has succeeded in producing 
a work of an eminently successful character. It is un- 
pretending throughout ; but almost every bar betrays the 
hand of the skilled musician. It is not often we have 
had our attention called to a work in which what is 
generally understood as the free and the strict styles are 
so admirably united. Therefore, to suppose that Mr. 
O'Leary has had the advantage of a severe training in 
both the ecclesiastical and classical schools, requires no 
great stretch of imagination on our part ; but it requires 
something little short of talent of the highest kind on the 
part of the composer, to blend the essential characteristics 
of the two schools together. And this, we must say, Mr. 
O'Leary has decidedly achieved. When everything 
is so well done, it is difficult to particularise ; but we cannot 
avoid making special mention of the broad and graceful 
melody to the " Domine Deus ;" nor ought we to omit all 
notice of the exceedingly original setting of the Sanctus. 
Surely a work like this ought to be eagerly welcomed by 
Roman Catholic choirs, whero the inanities of a previous 



